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warning against our interpreting the sacrificial acts
of so-called savage people by one and the same rule,
and against our using technical terms so ill-chosen
and so badly defined as fetishism.

Confusion becomes still worse confounded when
travellers, who have accustomed themselves to the
most modern acceptation of the word fetish, who use
it, in fact, in the place of God, write th^ir accounts of
the savage races, among who-trTtKey have lived, in
this modern jargon. Thus one traveller tells us that
6 the natives say that the great fetish of Bamba lives
in the bush, where no man sees him or can see him.
When he dies, the fetish-priests carefully collect his
bones, in order to revive them and nourish them, till
they again acquire flesh and blood.5 Now here c the
great fetish' is used in the Comtian sense of the word;
it means no longer fetish, but deity. A fetish that
lives in the bush and cannot be seen is the very op-
posite of the feitigo, or the gru-gru^ or whatever name
we may choose to employ for those lifeless and visible
subjects which are worshipped by men, not only in
Africa, but in the whole world, during a certain phase
of their religious consciousness.

Ubiquity of fetishism.

If we once go so far, we need not wonder that
fetishes are found everywhere, among ancient and
modern, among uncivilised and civilised people. The
Palladium at Troy, which was supposed to have fallen
from the sky, and was believed to make the town
impregnable, may be called a fetish, and like a fetish
it had to be stolen by Odysseus and Diomedes, before